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THE DYING MOTHER. 


She sat up at the head of the bed, leaning on 
some pillows, and her face looked paler than the 


children had ever seen it before. They stood 
around her bed, and Susan kne!t at the foot of it, 
crying. Their aunt and uncle were beside the 
bed, and their father was walking about the room 
weeping. But their dying mother was perfectly 
happy. She lifted up her hand, and pointed to- 
wards the sky, and said, ‘‘ Husband, sister, broth- 
er, children, I shall go soon. I can scarcely see. 
I feel that 1 am dying. Husband, you have ever 
been kind; it is hard for us, who have lived so 
long together, to part. And it is hard to part with 
you, brother and sister, with whom I played when 
a little child, and who have been with me ever 
since. Susan, do not weep, my child; your moth- 
er loves you. Recollect what I have so often told 
you, about your duty to your brother and sister. 
When your mother is Jaid in the grave, you must 
be a mother to them. Before I was taken sick, I 
took you all into my chamber, and prayed with 
you every evening. And during the long weeks 
that I have lain in this bed, you have come around 
me while I have prayed. And now, you must 
pray with brother and sister, as I have done with 
you all. Susan, my dear, never forget it; re- 
member it as your dying mother’s last request. 
And, Susan, be kind to your father. When I am 
gone, you and the other children will remember 
that you have sometimes disobeyed me. 

I forgive you, children, but you never will for- 
get it; and when you think of it, it will make you 
sad. I hope God will forgive you. Pray to him; 
ask him to forgive you. Your father will be with 
you when I am gone. He will take my place. 
You will have but one parent then to goto. Al- 
ways obey him. Do exactly what he wishes to 
have you. Make him feel happy as you can. 
Console him for the sadness he will feel when I 
am gone. O my dear children, love God; be 
good children. Then when you come to die, as I 
am dying now, you will feel happy as I am happy. 
I hope I shall meet you in heaven. Husband, 
farewell. Brother and sister, farewell. I have 
enjoyed much from your influence over me. Your 
prayers and your counsels have helped me to gov- 
ern my wicked heart, and prepare metodie. Je- 
sus is with me now. He will be with you when I 
am gone, and more than make up for my loss.” 





She had spoken toolong. She said but little more. 
[hey heard her pray, and heard her try to sing. 
But soon she died. 

Children, when you, like her, shall come to die, 
imay you be ready as she was. Your minds will 
think for ever. If you govern your thoughts; if 
you love the Bible and love to pray; if you always 
do good; if your sins are forgiven, for the sake of 
Chist, you will be happy while you live, when you 
die, and always hereafter.— Feach me to Thank. 





NARRATIVE. 











JOHN RAYNER, OR PRESENCE OF MIND. 

During the summer holydays of 1800, I had a 
young friend (a school-fellow) staying with me and 
my younger brother Edward. His name was John 
Rayner, and he was then fourteen, two years 
older than myself. I was very much attached to 
him, not only from his being good-natured and 
obliging, but because with the same love of reading 
as myself, he was far more cheerful and lively, 
and always seemed to be able to tell us every 
thing at the very moment that it was wanted. 
Whether in our games, or in our school studies, 
he was generally appealed to by the boys. How 
he obtained so much information, I du not remem- 
ber that we ever troubled ourselves to inquire; 
but my father, who liked John exceedingly, said 
it was from his constant habit of observation. 
Certainly, numbers of things were observed and 
remembered by John, that other boys had not 
taken the least notice of; although enjoying the 
very same opportunities. Well, during the mid- 
summer holydays that I was speaking of, my moth- 
er and father were unexpectedly obliged to leave 
home to see a sick relation who lived at some dis- 
tance. The evening before their return, we three 
boys occupied ourselves with assisting our old 
gardener to put the gardenin order. The garden 
sloped down to a broad river, which joined the 
sea at a few miles distance. While the gardener 
was arranging some flower pots on a stand on the 
grass plot, and John and Edward were watering 
the flower-bed, I was sweeping the turf near the 
water’s side. I was not so busy but I looked up 
every now and then to watch the beautiful sunset 
sparkling on the water, or the passage boats and 
country barges that glided by at intervals. Sud- 
denly I observed, at a little distance, something 
that I could not well make out floating down the 
river. I called to the gardener, to ask him what 
he thought it could be. 

**O it is nothing but a dead pig,” answered the 
gardener as he sauntered towards me. 

**Are you sure of that?” I exclaimed, for I 
thought, as it drew nearer, it looked like a child. 

‘*T do not think it is a pig,”’ said John Rayner, 
who had joined us; ‘‘I am sure it is not. It is 
the body of a boy!” and in a moment, to our great 
surprise, he flung off nis jacket and threw, himself 
into the river, 

‘* Oh, papa,” exclaimed Richard, what did you 
and your brother do?” 

‘* Neither of us knew what we were about,” re- 
plied Mr. Bourne. ‘‘ Edward exclaimed in ter- 
ror, ‘* he will be drowned, he will be drowned, he 
will be drowned!” and placed his hands before his 
eyes. I would have dashed after the brave fel- 
low, but the gardener who knew I could not swim, 
held me back. He called out to John not to fear, 
but to keep well up against the tide. This last 
advice was very necessary, for the current was 
strong, and John found himself drifting in the di- 
rection of the mouth of the river. Fortunately he 
was a good swimmer, and his courage never left 





him. He swam with all his strength towards the 
floating body, and seizing it by the hair with one 
hand, with the other he directed his course back 
toshore. The gardener, Edward and I, watched 
him anxiously, and the moment he came within 
reach, assisted him to land, and in laying the body 
on the grass plot. 

**Was the body quite lifeless, papa?’ said 
Richard, eagerly. 

‘* We all thought so at the time, all at least ex- 
cept John. My brother Edward recognised the 
poor little fellow at once, as the son of a washer- 
woman that lived on the common. He had seen 
him playing at marbles but the day before, and he 
therefore felt more shocked than any of us. He 
burst into tears as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor, poor 
woman, she will never see her boy again!” 

‘*T remember how much we were astonished, 


when John replied, in a hurried tone, ‘‘ She may 


see him again, if we use the right means to re- 
cover him. Let us lose no time. Edward, rua 
quickly for a doctor, while we carry him into the 
house; and as you pass the kitchen tell Susan to 
get a bed warmed directly.” You may be sure 
we lost no time in obeying him. 

‘*We had better hold the peor boy up by the 
heels,” said the gardener, to let the water that he 
has swallowed run out.” 

‘** No, no, no!”’ exclaimed John, ‘‘ by doing so, 
you will kill him, if he is not already dead. We 
must handle him as gently as possible. Run for 
the shutter of the tool-house, and we will place 
him upon it.” When we had done so, and the 
body had been earried into the house, Susan and 
the gardener urged John to place it near the 
kitchen fire, saying that as the body was as cold 
as a piece of marble, there could be no better plan 
than to place it as near the fire as possible. After 
a little persuasien, however, they yielded to John’s 
entreaty, and the body was carefully rubbed dry, 
and placed on a mattress on its right side, between 
hot blankets. I should tell you that while I was 
fetching the shutter, John had wiped the body 
gently with a handkerchief to remove as much of 
the water as he could at the time. 

There were no wet clothes to remove, for the 
boy had evidently been bathing, and had most 
probably got out of his depth while amusing him- 
selfin the water. After the body had been laid in 
bed, John bound the head with flannel, and placed 
it high on the pillows. He then begged Susan to. 
rub the body all over with hot flannels, which the 
gardener heated from time to time. I was told to 
fill four common bottles with hot water. These 
bottles, wrapped in flannel, were placed under the 
arm-pits and at the feet. John then took the 
kitchen bellows, and having carefully blown out 
all the dust that had collected within them, he 
directed me to close the mouth and one nostril, 
while he gently blew into the other nostril from 
the mouth of the bellows. When he saw the chest 
appear to rise as if filled with air, he put aside the 
bellows, and pressed the stomach upwards to force 
the air out. He repeated this process twenty or 
thirty times ina minute toimitate natural breathing 

In the midst of his exertions, many of the poor- 
er neighbors assembled, and made their way into 
the room. They expressed great sorrow for the 
sudden death of the child, and warm sympathy 
for the unfortunate parent. Not one of them, 
however, could offer us the least assistance, be- 
cause they were quite ignorant that any means 
could restore a person apparently drowned. They 
watched us with curiosity and displeasure, and be- 
gun to mutter among themselves that they should 
not like a son of theirs to be so treated, dead or 
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alive. At last one woman declared ‘‘ that all that 
nonsense would never bring the dead back to life.” 

‘** And did you turn the people out of the room, 
papa?” said Richard; ‘‘ 1 am sure I would have 
done so.” 

‘© We did not think much about them at first,” 
replied Mr. Bourne; ‘‘ we were too much engag- 
ed in our occupation. But when John found that 
they crowded near the bed, and impeded the fresh 
air which is absolutely necessary to assist the re- 
covery of a drowned person, he insisted upon their 
leaving the room, and as he spoke firmly although 
gently, they gave way. All this time the windows 
and doors were left wide open. At last Edward 
arrived, but the doctor was not withhim. He was 
absent from home when E:dward called, and a 
messenger was sent for him. Edward was anx- 
ious to be of service, but he could do little else 
than heat the flannels, or fill fresh bottles of water. 
We could not induce John to allow any of us to 
inflate the lungs. An hour and a half had now 
passed since the boy was taken from the water, 


seen them as well as he, and we were’ none the 
wiser for it. Hundreds of people who have read 
them in newspapers or books, have been quite un- 
able, at the moment of need, to assist another. 
We forget quickly what we observe or read care- 
lessly.— Parent’s Cabinet. 





 -*-HISTORY. - 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO SAXONS TO CHRIS. 
TIANITY.—No. 8. 

In my last number | gave my young readers the 
speeches of two of the councillors of Edwin, king 
of Northumbria, at a witena-gemot, or meeting of 
wise men, called by him in the year A. D. 625, to 
consider the propricty of adopting Christianity as 
the religion of the kingdom. Coifi, the former 
high priest,recommended its adoption on the ground 
that their former gods had never done any thing 
for him, though he Kad been their most zealous 
and devoted worshipper, and the second speaker, 


and still no signs of life appeared. ‘The gardener |on the ground that their former religion had taught 


and Susan would have given up all further exer- 


them nothing respecting what had preceded or 


tions as useless, and they urged John to think of| should follow after the present life of man upon 


his own health first, assuring him, that from stand- 
ing so long in his wet clothes, he would certainly 
be ill, while he could no longer do any good. 
John, however, resolutely declared that he would 


earth, and a religion which should give them 
greater certainty must be worthy of their atten- 
tion. The other members of the assembly ex- 
pressed similar opinions. The king assented, and 











not cease his attempts to recover the boy, till the |the missionary Paulinus addressed the meeting. 


doctor should declare them to be useless. The 
time seemed very long, particularly to Edward, 
who was not employed so much as the rest of us. 
He had kept on the watch for John’s orders, gaz- 


| Animated by his eloquence, Coifi, the former high 
priest of their idolatrous ceremonies, exclaimed, 
‘¢ Formerly, I understood nothing respecting what 
I was worshipping, and the more industriously J 


ing alternately on the pale face of the apparently | sought the truth the less I could find it; but in this 
dead boy, and then straining his eyes from the | system the gift of eternal life and happiness, are 
open window, to catch the first sight of the doctor. | clearly unfolded to us. Therefore, O king, I ad- 
Another half hour passed, and at the end of that| vise that our useless temples be immediately con- 
time, to the inexpressible delight of us all, the boy | signed to the flames and to execration.” 


opened his eyes and uttered a faint sigh.” 


He then solicited the king to furnish him with 


‘* Oh, my dear papa,” said Richard, ‘‘ what did | armor and a horse, neither of which did their pre- 


Jchn say?” 


vious tenets allow a priest to use. Girded with a 


‘*He made no exclamation whatever, but he| sword, he seized a lance, and rode on horseback 
clasped his hands with exceeding joy. As for the|to the temple. ‘The multitude thought him mad. 
rest of us, the surprise was so great, that I am|But he fearlessly profaned the temple by darting 
ashamed to say we were quite bewildered; we | his lance into it, and then commanded his follow- 


ran backwards and forwards, entreating John to 
tell us what we were to do next. In alow voice 
he told us that the greatest stillness was neces- 
sary, but that a small! quantity of brandy and wa- 
ter might be givento him. After a few spoonfuls 


ing religion of all the Saxon kingdoms in England. 
It was originally mingled, as we have seen, with 
error, but by taking heed to the doctrines of the 
Bible, it has been purified, and its heavenly doc- 
trine and influence, together with that holy book 
in which its truths are contained, have descended 
tous. May its influence be extended to the most 
distant parts of the earth and continue till time 
shall be no longer. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS. 

Universal experience testifies that any truth, 
principle, or doctrine, is more cordially received, 
and more forcibly impressed on the mind, when 
some incident or story can be brought forward to 
illustrate it. Abbott’s Young Christian seems 
to have been written by a mind, which felt the 
force of this truth,—for it is filled with anecdotes, 
illustrative of almost every position the author 
advances. 
Now we read in the Bible, that Jesus is a High 
Priest, that can be touched with the feelings of 
our infirmities, and that as a father pitieth his 
children, so is his compassion towards us. If 
then, remembering that he is the unchangeable 
God,—the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
in reading the history of his life we meet with any 
incident which shows this trait in his character, 
will it not give double force to the above state- 
ments, and draw us with more confidence to him 
for sympathy, in our times of trouble? 
We are told that on a certain occasion, two of 
his disciples were journeying from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus; and as the distance was short, they 
walked together in friendly conversation. 
But their hearts were sad, and filled with doubt 
and perplexity. For within a few days, their 
dearest friend—their Lord and Master, had been 
betrayed to his enemies, condemned and put to 
death. With their own hands, he had been laid 
in the cold grave, and they had seen the great 
stone rolled to the door of his sepulchre, and the 
seal ofthe Roman governor placed upon it. Their 


ers to destroy it. 


had been poured down the boy’s throat, he opened | another portion of England, reigned a king whose 


Edwin and his nobles and many | hearts had bled with anguish, and all their most 
of the people were then baptized, and thus Chris-| cherished hopes had been blasted. But in the 
tianity became the established religion of North- | midst of their deep grief, strange reports of visions 


of angels, and of a risen Saviour had reached their 


Over the kingdom of East Anglia, which was| ears, and their minds were tossed to and fro with 


conflicting hopes and fears, 
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his eyes again, and seemed to smile on his pre-| name was Rodwald. He was himself a professor} As they thus thought, and thus spoke, a stran- 





server.” of Christianity, but had erected idolatrous altars to | ger overtook them on the road, travelling in the 


‘* But, papa,” said Richard, ‘‘ how did John 
Rayner know the proper means to recover a 
drowned person? Ifhe had not known them be- 
forehand, he would not, in spite of his courage, 
have been able to save the boy?” 

‘* Certainly not, nor could we have saved him,” 
replied Mr. Bourne, ‘‘ for we were all ignorant. 
I will tell you how he acquired the knowledge. 
One day, the winter before, John, and several 
other boys, and myself, spent the day at a gentle- 
man’s house, where we amused ourselves with 
skating and sliding on some very large ponds. In 
the evening, John observed in the library a fram- 
ed printed paper, the title of which struck his eye, 
‘* Rules of the Humane Society for recovering 
persons apparently drowned.”” He was much in- 
terested in reading these rules, because on the 
same paper there was an account of two thousand 
persons who had been saved by treating them ac- 
cording to the method described in the paper. 
Some few individuals, it was stated, had even been 
recovered after the means had been tried for two 
or three hours without the least appearance of life. 
John, quite astonished, wrote down these rules in 
a little pocket book that he happened to have in 
his pocket, and the act of copying must have im- 
pressed them upon his memory.” 

‘* What a good thing it was for the mother of 
this boy, that John Rayner had seen these rules!” 


+ 


please his wife and friends. 


bles and the people. 
tian teachers. 


tions with him on the great subject. 


conferences, at length admitted 














exclaimed Richard. 
‘* Better still, Richard, that he had taken pains 
to remember them. I and many other boys had 


by the latter with the isle of Wight. 


The example and in-|same direction. He seemed ready to join their 
fluence of Edwin induced him to overturn them. | conversation, and enguired the cause of their sor- 
Peoda, king of the midland Angles, who inhabited | rowful countenances, and mournful tones. They 
another portion of England, married Athfleda a| looked astonished at his questions, and asked him 
Christian princess, and embraced Christianity. In|if he was astrangerat Jerusalem. For they could 
that rude age the religion of the king, if he was at | not otherwise account for it, that he should not be 
all zealous, was of course the religion of the no-| acquainted with the circumstances which had 
His people therefore became | overwhelmed them in sorrow, and which had ex- 
The people of Essex, at the request|cited such universal interest in the city. They 
of Oswy, a successor of Edwin, readmitted Chris- | therefore briefly narrated to him the account of his 
Sigebert the Little, king of Essex, | birth, his public ministry, the great and astonish- 
occasionally visited his friend Oswy, king of|ing works he had performed, and all their ardent 
Northumbria, and Oswy held familiar conversa-| hopes and anticipations, so cruelly crushed by his 
He ridiculed | sudden betrayal and death,—and also what they 
the gods whom man could make or destroy. He/|had heard of his resurrection. 
presented to the mind of his royal guest, the in-| No sooner had they finished their tale of woe, 
visible, almighty and eternal Being who created |than he, touched by their sorrow, began to speak 
the universe, and governs it by his righteous prov- | words of comfort. He reminded them of the nu- 


merous times in which their lamented friend had 


The mind of Sigebert, enlightened by these| warned them that he must suffer and die, and that 
the truth of|it was necessary to the full accomplishment of his 
Codd, a devout man, with acom-|work. He had done all that he could to prepare 
panion, was invited out of Mercia to accompany |them for it,—had told him that fora little time they 
hin to Essex, and the nation yielded to their zeal. | should not see him, but that it was expedient for 
Some declension followed in succeeding reigns, |them that he should go away. 
but it was not general nor permanent. 
Edilwalsh, the sovereign of Sussex, was influenc- | where all these events were plainly foretold, and 
ed by the example and conversation of Wulfhera, |to the appointed sacrifices of their temple worship, 
king of Mercia, and on his baptism was presented | and the daily shedding of blood, which were but 
The nobles | types of that great sacrifice, which had now been of- 
and the people probably joined with him in the | fered, and all pointed to that Lamb of God, which 
change of religion which thus became the prevail-" had now been slain for the whole world. 


He then referred them to their own prophets, 
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So interested did they become in these instruc- 
tions and explanations, that they were surprised to 
find the day had gone, and they had arrived at 
their journey’s end. Their companion seemed 
about to go farther, but he had so won upon their 
hearts that they could not thus part, and they per- 
suaded him to remain & spend the night with them. 

As they assembled around their evening meal, 
he lifted up his hands and voice in a blessing upon 
it, and at the same moment the vail was taken 
from their eyes, and in their kind comforter, and 
sympathizing friend, they recognized their Saviour 
and their Lord. As they looked, he vanished from 
before them. But their hearts were so filled with 
gratitude and love, that they could not rest sat- 
isfied till they had retraced their steps to the city, 
and cheered the hearts of the other disciples, by 
a relation of all that had been said or done,—-re- 
calling as they went, those words of love, and tones 
of kindness, by which the anguish of their hearts 
had been assuaged. 





THE NURSERY.  _ 





JACOB MOLE. 


Jacob Mole was but lately married, to as good 
a wife as could be found in the land. Margaret 
was young, happy, well educated, and very pru- 
dent. True, people wondered that she should 
marry a man so much older than herself. But her 
parents did not object, and all hoped she would be 
happy in living with him. But she soon found 
that he was a rum-drinker. All the time she had 
been acquainted with him, before her marriage, 
she never knew of his tasting a drop of spirit. 
But now, he would get so drunk as to fight in the 
street, and tear his clothes, and even fall down in 
the road. One evening he did not come home, 
and in the morning she went to find him, very 
much alarmed, and ashamed. He was asleep by 
a fence. She shook his head, and at last waked 
him. And as they were going home, who should 
meet them but the doctor. He stopped and talk- 
ed very sternly to Jacob, and then left them, in a 
proud, cross manner, looking back after he had 
passed them, and saying, ‘‘ What a fool!” After 
this, Mr. Darren, the schoolmaster, met them, 
riding out with some of his scholars, in a covered 
wagon. He stopped the horse, stepped very kind- 
ly down from his seat and took Jacob by the hand. 
There stood poor Margaret, weeping for shame. 
I do not know what he said, but they talked a 
Jong time, and at last Jacob began to cry himself, 
like a little child. Then Margaret placed her hand 
on his shoulder, and wiped the tears from her own 
cheeks, and smiled. I walked up as near as I 
could, and heard Jacob say, ‘‘O, Mr. Darren, I 
have loved drink a long time. I have such a bad 
habit, I fear [cannot stop. I will try to never take 
another drop. But | have done it so long, it is 
hard to govern myself now.” — Teach me to Think. 

KNOWLEDGE, 

‘¢ What an excellent thing is knowledge?” said 
a sharp-looking, bustling little man, to one who 
was much older than himself. ‘* Knowledge is an 
excellent thing,’ repeated he; ‘‘ my boys know 
more at six and seven years old, than I did at 
twelve. They can read about all sorts of subjects. 
The world is a great deal wiser than it used to be. 
Every body knows something of every thing now. 
Do you not think, sir, that knowledge is an excel- 
lent thing?” 

‘*Why, sir,” replied the old man, looking 
gravely, ‘‘that depends entirely upon the use to 
which it is applied. It may be a blessing ora 
curse. Knowledge is only an increase of power, 
and power may be a bad as well as a good thing.” 

‘*' That is what [ cannot understand,” said the 
bustling little man. ‘* How can power be a bad 
thing?” 

‘*T will tell you,” meekly replied the old man, 
and thus he went on; 

«¢ When the power of a horse is under restraint, 
the animal is useful in bearing burdens, drawing 
loads and carrying his master; but when that 


power is unrestrained, the horse breaks his bridle, 
dashes the cartiage that he draws, to pieces, or 
throws his rider.” 

‘**] see! I see!”’ said the little man. 

‘* When the water of a large pond is properly 
conducted by trenches, it renders the fields around 
fertile; but when it bursts through its banks, it 
sweeps everything before it, and destroys the pro- 
duce of the fields.” 

‘*T see! I see!” said the little man; I see!” 

‘* When a ship is steered aright, the sail that 
she hoists up enables her the sooner to get into 
port; but if steered wrong, the more sail she 
carries, the further will she go out of her regular 
course.” 

‘*T see! I see!’’ said the little man; ‘‘I see 
clearly!” 

‘* Well, then,” continued the old man, ‘“‘ if you 
see these things so clearly, I hope you can see 
too, that knowledge, to be a good thing must be 
rightly applied. God’s grace in the heart will 
render the knowledge of the head a blessing; but 
without this, it may prove to us no better than a 
curse.” 

‘TT see! I see!”’ said the little man; ‘* I see!”’ 








MORALITY. 


A LESSON AGAINST PASSION, 
George the Fourth, one of the late kings of 
Great Britain, had a daughter named Charlotte, 
who it was expected would be the queen after her 
father’s death. She was therefore educated with 
great care; but she died before her father, and 
whilst she was quite a young woman. 

One of her teachers was an excellent clergy- 
man, named Dr. Fisher. In the course of his la- 
bors as an instructor, he constantly made it a point 
to mould the temper of his royal pupil according 
to that principle of self command which he had so 
eminently acquired for his own government. It is 
well known, that the Princess Charlotte was, at 
one period, of so very impetuous a disposition as 
to occasion her teacher considerable trouble. At 
length, he desired her to learn these lines of 
Pope’s Universal Prayer:— 

Teach me to feel another’s wo, 

To hide the fault I see; 

The mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Having fixed the stanzas strongly in the memo- 
ry of the princess, he begged her, whenever she 
found her anger rising against any one, to repeat 
the verse which she had learnt; and though some- 
times youthful heat would get the better of the 
warning, yet generally the lesson had a good 
effect. 

At one time Dr. Fisher came into the room 
where the princess was scolding a very young fe- 
male domestic, who stood trembling before her, 
without being suffered to stir out of the royal 
presence. Dr. Fisher having dismissed the poor 
culprit, whose offence was of the most trivial de- 
scription, asked the angry princess whether she 
had repeated the lesson which she had been taught. 
‘** No,” said she, ‘‘ I was in too great a passion to 
remember that, or any thing else.” The excel- 
lent preceptor then recited the lines, and applied 
them so forcibly to the occasion, that the princess 
burst into tears, and caliing for the servant, asked 
her forgiveness in the most tender and feeling 
manner.— Youth’s Friend. 











THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. 

This is the title of a late volume by the Rev. J. 
A. James of England, which may find a numerous 
class in this country, to whom it is applicable. 
Our large cities have a fluctuating population of 
thousands of lads and young men, who are sent 
from the country for education, apprenticeship or 
clerkship,—of many who are described in the fol- 
lowing extract:—-§, S. Journal. 

You live in private lodgings. Yours are perils 
therefore of another kind. Instead of being now 














surrounded with all the dear companions of home, 
and delighting in that busy scene of genuine love, 











and tender offices, you dwell solitarily among 
strangers. When the business of the day is over, 
you go to acheerless and silent abode. No moth- 
er’s smiling countenance welcomes you to the fire- 
side; no father’s faithful voice tells or asks the 
events of the day; no brother or sister calls you 
by name, and blithely sports with you. Instead 
of this vou receive no attention but that which is 
bought with money. You enter your lonely room, 
eat your joyless meal, and in sadness think of 
home, and days gone by. Now there is danger 
here; danger of seeking companions who may be 
unmeet; danger of going out to find amusement 
in places of vicious resort; or of adopting a course 
of reading that will only pollute the mind. It is 
impessible to over-rate the peril of a young man 
who has lately left his father’s house, and is set 
down in solitary lodgings in one of our large pro- 
vincial towns, and especially in the metropolis. 
If he has not piety to preserve him, or fixed moral 
principle, to make books his companions, he is in 
great temptation. With all the sources of sinful 
pleasure open around him, and in the midst of a 
multitude hastening to drink their deleterious wa- 
ters, with all the seductions near that appeal to 
every sense, every appetite and every taste; it is 
more than probable that he will be drawn from his 
gloomy abode, to those scenes where blaze all the 
lights of fashion, folly and ruin. The first scru- 
ples of conscience being subdued, the temptation 
being once successful, continuance and advance 
seem almost necessary. In addition to the dreari- 
ness of solitude, he has now the pangs of self-re- 
proach to bear. And can he sit there night after 
night, to hear the accusations of that internal 
monitor whose indignant rebuke he has provoked, 
and the sentence of that severe judge whose con- 
demnation he has procured? No. He must go 
again to the sounds of revelry, to drown the voice, 
and to the scenes of mirth to lose the sight of his 
awful reprover. A young man in lodgings, is thus 
in a situation where nothing but decided piety, or 
strong moral principle, can be expected to pre- 
serve him from temptation. 





BENEVOLENCE. 


LEND YOUR EYES, 


I had to pass through the streets of the city 
early one morning. Nearly all the shops were 
closed; there were but few passengers, and the 
noise and bustle of another busy day had not be- 
gun. And yet the streets were not very quiet; 
for the stages leaving town, loaded with passen- 
gers, and the butchers’ carts going to market, 
made no small noise as they hurried along. 

I soon noticed that the shops were opening one 
after another, and that more people were moving 
about. But there were two persons, a man and a 
lad, that I especially noticed. The man had a 
load of goods on his head, and the lad carried a 
smaller package. 1 was surprised to see that the 
lad had hold of the man’s hand, as if he were lead- 
ing him. The man was blind, so the eyes of the 
lad had to serve them both. I was pleased to see 
them, although they were strangers tome. I was 
pleased with the man, to see how willing he seem- 
ed to be to earn his living by carrying heavy 
loads, although he was blind. And I was pleased 
to see that the lad not only carried a load himself 
but was carefully leading the blind man with his 
load. Iam not able to say whether the lad was 
the blind man’s son or not, but this I know, that 
his conduct was like that of a son to a father, and 
let me take occasion to advise you all to remem- 
ber this lad’s care and kindness, and to learn to 
help others as far as you can. 

Now think, what can you do to help others? 
Do you know any poor blind man, or blind wo- 
man, or blind child? Can you not visit them, and 
read to them, while they sit knitting perhaps? 
Yes, I think some of you can. And what book 
had you better read? Not a foolish book, but, I 
should say, the Bible, the best of all books. Per- 
haps some of you may say, ‘‘ Ah! but I cannot 
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read well enough yet.” Well, then, you can 
walk perhaps. Yes, you can dothat. You are 
able then to lead some blind persons to the house 
of God, where they may ‘‘hear of heaven and 
learn the way.” I think in these, and in other 
ways, that it is possible for some of us who pos- 
sess eyes to lend them as it were to others, or at 
least to let those who have no eyes be the better 
for ours. 

What would you sell your eyes for? Fora 
hundred dollars? Oh, no. You would not sell 
them for a hundred thousand! Then how rich 
we are with our eyes. How poor we should be, 
how sad, how gloomy, if we lost our sight. Then 
Jet us pity the blind, and let us help them as far as 
we can, not only as regards this world, but as re- 
gards another and a better world, of which, per- 
haps they have never heard. Let us tell them the 
good news, that through the mercy and goodness 
of God they may be happy forever, in a world 
where all can see.— Youth’s Friend. 





EDITORIAL. 


ANNA AND EMILY.-==-No. 4. 

Early one morning before breakfast, Emily and 
Anna were sitting by the table, very busy with wri- 
ting a copy from an old book of Roger’s. Presently 
Anna’s futher came down stairs and began to look 
over them. Every now and then he gave the table a 
little shake, and at last when Anna had borne it in 
silence as long as possible, she cried, 

** Ob father you do joggle me so, that I can’t write.” 

“© Well; I can’t help it,” said her father, and ina 
mi pute he shook the table again. 

Both children were surprised, but neither of them 
dared say so. Anna at length laid aside her pencil, 
fo the table was in almost const» nt motion. 


‘*Why do you put away your slate?” asked her 
fat her. 


** Because father, I can’t write when you joggle 
me so.” 

‘*Can’t you! Why your mother would not mind 
it at all, if I should shake her table a little bit when 
she is writing. I advise you my dear to learn to 
write in the same way, because as I stand here, shav- 
ing, it is quite convenient to me to lean against the 
table.” 

** But can’t you shave without shaking the table, 
uncle?” asked Emily. 

** Oh yes, but then I should have to take some pains 
to avoid it. Suppose that Walter and Roger and 
cousin Jane were all sitting here writing. Would not 
it be better for them all to learn to write while the 
table was shaking about, than for me to have to learn 
not to lean on it?” 

“No uncle, I don’t think it would,” said Emily 
earnestly. 

** Why not?” asked her uncle. 

Em y hesitated. She was a little afraid to say 
any thing that seemed like blaming him. At last she 
said, ‘‘ Because, my father says that the minority 
should give up to the mijority.” 

** Majority you mean,” said her uncle. 
you understand that?” 

‘‘ Yes Sir, father said it meant that—I can’t tell 
exactly what he said, but a few ought to give up to a 
great many. If one of us at home wanted to play 
‘hide the handkerchief,” and the other three liked 
‘‘ puss in the corner ” better, he would say that the 
three ought to have it their way. I can’t tell it very 
well, but I understand it.” 

“And so you think that I, being the minority, 
ought to ‘give up to the rest of the family?” 

“ Yes Sir, if you are a mindto, I mean. Not about 
everything, but only about shaking the table.” 

** Yes, father,” said Anna, “as longas it is nothing 
very hard, hadn’t you as lief not lean on it?” 

** Why, do you think as Emily does, that it would 
be a good plan for me to try, just because it might 
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“Yes Sir, | am sure I do.” 

** Well, [think so too, and I think that if it dis- 
turbs the whole family to have me studying aloud, 
I ought to leave it off at once.” 

Anna could not help seeing how unreasonable she 
had been, and she told her father she was glad he had 
taken this way to show her just how it seemed. 

In the afternoon when they took out their books, 
Aunt W. asked them to read the lesson on history to 
her. After they had done so, she asked them ques- 
tions abvut it, and they found that they could answer 
many of them. When they had read it once more, 
very slowly and carefully, they could answer most of 
the questions. ‘They were both surprised, because 
they had been in the habit of spending a great deal of 
time over this lesson, in trying to get it by heart. 
Auna’s mother said that this was the proper way 
of studying history, and that she hoped they would not 
go back to the old way. 

But when Emily tried to study her lesson in geog- 
raphy in the same way, she found that it did not an- 
swer so well. When she came to recite she insisted 
that an island was a body of water surrounded by land. 

‘¢ Think a moment,” said her aunt. 

Emily thought and thought, and grew very red and 
warm. Her aunt told her by way of diverting her 
mind that there was another, and very funny way of 
studying. ‘‘ A funny way!” cried Emily, ‘Oh do 
tell us about it, aunt.” 

‘* Well, take this sentence. ‘‘ An island is a por- 
tion of land, surrounded by water, and study it thus: 
An, an island, an island is, an island is a, an island is 
a portion, an island is a portion of land, &c. &c.” 

Anna and Emily were quite pleased with this plan. 
They found that words fixed in the memory thus, 
were pretty sure to be safe. For several days they 
were unwilling to study in any other way, but as they 
soon found that it required a great deal more time 
than the usual method, they were satisfied to reserve 
it for particular occasions. E. 








VARIETY. 








The Rainbow. 


Slowly and more slowly came the rain-drops pat- 
tering against the window. There had Anne and 
Frank been stationed through the whole of the show- 
er, watching the drops as they fell, at first almost in 
a torrent, and then, as I have said, more and more 
slowly, till they ceased altogether. 

Now the misty clouds began to roll away, and by 
and by out peeped the sun. At first, as if afraid, he 
looked through a veil, but before long he showed his 
bright face all uncovered. ‘Then the trees turned up 
their pretty blossoms, and the green grass its tender 
blades, as if they wished to return thanks for the re- 
freshing shower. At least they looked so fresh and 
beautiful we liked to think so; for gratitude gives a 
charm to all loveliness, and in the moral world there 
can be no beauty without it. 

** Anne, sister Anne,” called out Frank from the 
foot of the stairs, ‘* come down here quick; I want to 
show you something.” 

So down she went tothe window. There wasa 
brilliant rainbow, stretching, as Frank said, from one 
end of the world to the other. Red, pink, green, 
violet, blue, all the colors beautifully blended. 

** You can’t paint like that, Frank.” 

‘* Perhaps [ could if | were to try—you don’t know.” 

*“©O I know you could not, could be, mother?” 

‘No, my child, that is God’s painting.” 

‘If I had a new paint-box, I would try.” 

“QO, Frank! It looks like Eliza’s new belt, 
doesn’t it?” 

‘© Mother, what makes the rainbow?” 

“Anne, can you tell me what happened to the 
wicked people wholived when Noah did?” 

** God destroyed them all with a flood, and it rain- 
ed forty days and forty nights.” 

‘© Who were saved?” 

*¢ Noah and his family. 
mother.” 

** Well, how were they saved?” 

*¢ God told Noah to build a great ship. He called 
it an ark, and it sailed about on the top of the water, 
over the hills and over the mountains, till the water 


There were eight of them, 





trouble the rest of the family?” 


had passed away, so that it rested on Mount Ararat; 


then God opened the door and they came out on dry 
ground. Our lesson did not go any farther.” 

© J willtell you what happened then. God appear- 
ed to Noah, and told him, that he would take care of 
him; that he need not fear, for he would never, as 
long as the world stood, destroy the inhabitants again 
by a flood. So God made a covenant with Noah. 
He placed the rainbow in the cloud, as a sign that he 
would always keep this covenant. ‘That is God’s 
promise. It is often called the rainbow of promise. 
‘They saw it more years ago than you can count, and 
they knew God would never destroy them by a flood; 
and those who will live hundreds of years hence will 
see it, and it will be to them the rainbow of promise. 
When you look at it, my children, remember God al- 
ways keeps his promise. 

“If you love him and keep his commandments, if 
you repent of your sins and believe in Jesus Christ, 
what has he told you?” 

: ** That we should come to heaven and live with 
im.” 

‘Yes. Do you think he ever will forget this? [ 
am afraid my children do not always remember it. 
Let the rainbow, then, ever remind you of that rest- 
ing-place, promised to all who love the Lord, when 
wrath shall come on the wicked to the uttermost.” 

[Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.) 


——f———— 
A Kentucky Boy. 


A correspondent of the New Orleans True Ameri- 
can relates an excellent and interesting anecdote about 
General Harrison. He says during one of the Gener- 
al’s Northwestern campaigns, against the Indians, 
there was in one of the Kentucky companies, a lad of 
a boy, a native of that gallant state who had prema- 
turely joined the army to fight the Indians. In march- 
ing through a dangerous and difficult defile, infested 
with hostile Indians, that hung upon the rear of the 
army, and under rapid travelling to relieve a post in 
advance, this patriotic boy gave out, and fell behind, 
and without relief, would have been overtaken and 
scalped by the pursuing Indians. General Harrison, 
perceiving the situation of the boy, dismounted from 
his own horse and placed the lad in the saddle, thus 
rescuing his life. ‘The same Kentucky boy is now, 
the amiable and talented Judge C , 2 member in 
the present Congress, from the state of Louisiana. 





Filial Piety. 


There is a remarkable instance of filial piety in the 
history of China. In the reign of the emperor Viren 
Ti, a mandarin was condemned to death; and was 
guilty enough to deserve it. He had the good for- 
tune to have a daughter affectionate and dutiful to 
him, beyond the ordinary measure of filial piety; 
who addressed the emperor in his behalf, presenting 
a memorial to him, wherein she offered herself a 
slave for life, to save the life of her father. Theem- 
peror, struck with so extraordinary an instance of 
piety, pardoned the father, and left the daughter in 
her freedom. And this was the more remarkable, 
inasmuch as daughters are little regarded by the Chi- 
nese, and are often exposed.—Churchill’s Collections. 


ip 
Something to Remember. 


In a certain part of the Scriptures you will find it 
said, ** Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cat- 
tle upon a thousand hills. 1 know all the fowls of the 
mountains; and the wild beasts of the field are mine.”? 
Now bear in mind whata Being that must be who 
knows every fowl] on the mountains! If God, then, 
knows all the fowls and the beasts, nwuch more does 
he know those who have been formed in his image. 
Remember that God not only sees at every moment 
thr thoughts of your hearts, but also every seereé 
thing.— Youth’s Friend. 














POETRY. 








CHILD’S HYMN. 

Bright little star! on evening’s breast, 
How beams thy golden light! 

But fast thou’rt sinking in the west, 
Sweet little star, good night! 

And I, when I have bent my knee, 
And said my evening prayer, 

To Him who made both thee and me, 
Shall to my rest repair. 

And thinking on that brighter star 
Which once o’er Bethlehem rose, 

And eastern sages led from far, 
Ill sink to sweet repose. 

And, O! when I at last shall lie 
In death’s cold slumber down, 





May then my spirit shine on high, 
A star in Jesus’ crown! 
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